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THE KOREAN ALPHABET. 
I. 


Languages «re natural products.. Alphabets are artificial 
products. Languages dre made by man; alphabets by men. 
It follows that the minethods of investigating the origin of 
languages are different from the methods of investigating the 
origin of alphabets. As alphabets are products of civilization 
the dates of their inventien are usually approximately known. 
Language however antedates civilization, in fact, civilization 
presupposes language. Language is a gradual growth and s0 
dates cannot be given excepting to certain well defined phases 
of the growth. But alpbabets, while they may have changes 
usually spring into existence full grown, or at least are per- 
fected soon after their inception. Exception must of course 
be made of such alphabets as grow out of systems of hiero- 
glyphics by a gradual substitution of arbitrary phonetic sym- 
bols in place of cumbersome ideograms. In investigating 
the origin of any alphabet there arc two kinds of evidence 
to consult, internal and external. The former deals with the 
text of the alphabet as compared with that of other’ alpha~ 
bets, while the latter deals with the poop’. the times, the 
political affinities and the racial prejudicce which accompan 
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be 
ied the making of that alphabet. There are four essential 
points to be held in mind as regards the external evidence:- 

1. The date of the invention of the alphabet under inves- 
tigation together with that of the alphabets with which 
it is compared. 

2. The political, racial, and * aa relations between 
these ‘various peoples at the time when the alphabet was _ 
invented. 

3. The necessity which called into existence the new alpha- 
bet and the purpose it was intended by its invent 
serve. | 

4. The sources which were open to its inventors and their 
relative importance. 

The reasons why these four points are essential are evi- 
dent, and need not be stated. While the external evidence 
is important it cannet be more than corroborative, even though 
historical records themselves state definitely the source from 
which the alphabet came. But it is to the alphabets them- 
selves that we must look, and in their comparison more truth 
will come to light than any external evidence can afford. 
The principal points to be observed in this internal study are:- 

1. The comparison of the letters themselves. 

2. Whether slight deviations in sound are indicated by 
diacritic points,~or by the use of separate letters. 

3. Whether there are different forms for letters according 
as they are used as initials, medials, finals, or as isolated — 
letters. 

4. Whether there is a distinction between capitals and 
small letters. 

5. Whether the writing is entirely phonetic, or whether 
there are silent letters. 


_@. Whether there are breaks in the text other than at 
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‘the énd of lines and, if so, whether they occur between 
detters, or between words, or between syllables. 

7. The manner of placing the letters, whether they are 
all connected with a base line, or are isolated, or grouped 
together after some peculiar fashion of their own. 

8. Whether the text runs perpendicularly or horizontally; 
whether from right to left, or from left to right. 

9. The relative prominence given to vowels over coaso- 
nants or vice versa. 

10. The relative simplicity of the alphabets. 

11. The marks of punctuation, if any. 
12.\The methods of abbreviation. 

Sonié of these do not belong strictly in this list, but 


Ne oor” 


can better be discussed here than elsewhere. It must be 


-borne in mind that in the evolution of languages there is 
a constant tendency to simplify the vocalization of words and. 


that there is at the same time a constant increase in the 
number of grammatical forms. The number of combinations 
of sounds increase, while the vocalization of those sounds is 
continually simplified by the law which Prof. Max Miller 
denominates “phonetic decay”. There is a similar law at 
work in the more artificial evolution of alphabets. Asa 
rule every alphabet will be simpler than the one after which 
it was patterned. We shall see that this is true of every 
one of the alphabets which we shall consider in this paper. 
Therefore, besides keeping in mind the points abo u- 
merated, we must always be on the lookout for some general 
style or method of simplification, which the makers of the 
new alphabet may have adopted, perhaps unconsciously. 
Before entering upon a critical examination of the Korean 
alphabet let us take a general survey of the relations which 
Korea sustained to the.other Asiatic peoples at the time the 
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alphabet was made. Authentic Korean history gos back ta 
at least 200 B. C. and the history of thé Jast thoesnd years, 
is especially full. There is no possibility of doubt therefore 
that Korean histories, both popular and official, are quite cors 
rect in placing the date of the making of the alphabet in 
the 28th year ‘of, Say Jong T& Wang®, the fourth king of 
the present dynasty, which corresponds to A. D. 1445. 

It is not necessary for us to inquire here into the 
probable origin of the Korean people, for the amalgamating 
process, which began in prehistoric times, by which the Korean 
people, as a unit was formed, was completed between the 
S2venth and tenth centuries A. D. and therefore we can- 
not look to that origin for a clue to the alphabet which 
was invented so many centuries later. We confine ourselves 
therefore to the status of Korea at the time of the making 
of the alphabet. -So far as Japan, was concerned her rela- 

_ tions were very few. The centuries during which the only. 
Intercourse between Japan and Korea was the marauding . 
Visits of Japanese pirates had but justended, An occasional 
envoy came from Japan to ask for Buddhist books, but 


there was practically no intercourse between the two. This 
_ ean be accounted for from the fact that the Wang} dynasty: 


in Korea had just fallen, and this was a period of: recon-. 
struction, during which Korea was busy arranging her own 
internal affairs and had little time for cultivating foreign 
acquaintances. It was a time too of great internal trouble 
in Japan, and so the inability to become acquainted was. 
mutual. On the other side, what were Korea's relations with 
China, and the tribes to the north of China? The Ming 
dynasty had not long been founded and reconstruction with- 
in her own borders, together with the constaut menace of 
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the expelled, but not exterminated Mongols, prevented her 
paying special attention to Korea; and yet from time to 
time envoys came from Nanking and the Kings of Korea 
were gradually adopting the costume and manners of this 
new ruler of their hereditary patron, China. Korea borrowed 
of course, the literary works of China, all of which were in 
the Chinese character. As to the relations between Korea 
and the tribes to the north of China the case is not so clear, 
but a few facts are authenticated. 

The Kitan*® tribe, called ‘Kaydan by the Koreans, made 
an adaptation of some of the Chinese characters, a sort of | 
alphabet, for themselves about 900 A. D., but it was short- 
lived and we have nat even a specimen of it today. Again 
in about 1100 the Tchourtchent tribe who preceded the Man- 
chous made an alphabet on the eame plan, Lut before 1350, 
these characters had passed away and were forgotten. Only 
a few meager traces of this alphabet are found on monu- 
ments in China. Then came the Mongols. They had their 
written language from the Uigourst to the west and they, it 
is supposed, had it from the Syriac brought by the Nestorians, 
and in truth, there is very striking similarity between the 
Syriac and the Uigour, especially as it has been proven 
that the most ancient Syriac was written perpendicularly 
rather than horizontally. After the conquest of China by 
the Mongols Kublai Khan, about 1270, ordered an alphabet 
to be made from the Thibetan, but it never obtained any 
considerable use, for the Mongols in China proper learned 
the Chinese and those to the north retained the Uigour. 
Then followed the overthrow of the Mongols and the re. 
inxtatement of a pure Chinese dynasty on the throne of China, 
No other alphabet appeared in China or her northern trib- 
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mtaries until 1616, when by a royal edict of the Manchon 
emperor ‘T'ai Tsou, a Manchou alphabet was formed from 
‘the Mongol. It was midway between these two dates, 1270 
and 1616, that the Korean alphabet appeared. It is necessary 
therefore to see whut intluence, if any, the Mongols had upon 
Korea. Before the beginning, of the Yuen or Mongol dy- 
pasty in China, the people of that tribe had always been 
separated from Korea by a number of tribes, which as we 
have seen made successive attempts to make alphabets for 
themselves, but never succeeded in effecting anything per- 
manent. It was not until many centuries later that the 
alphabets based on the Syriac stock made their way into 
eastern Mauanchouria. The first meeting of the Mongol and 
the Korean was when Genghis Khan sent one detachment 
ot his enormous army to conquer Korea. The Koreans looked 
upon the Mongols as a tribe of savages, which in truth they 
were, and nothing would have seemed more ludicrous to a 
Korean than the idea of anything of value in a literary line 
coming out of Mongolia. From the beginning to the end 
of the Mongol occupation the relations betweea the two were 
of « purely military nature. The Mongols wanted to make 
Korea a stepping-stone to Japan and the Koreans to the very 
end watched for an oppoxtunity to throw off the Mongolian in- 
cubus. The records of the Wang* dynasty make no allusioa to 
any literary dealings with the Mongols, and if there was any 
influence exerted, it was doubtless from the Korean to the 
Mongol. ‘When -the cloud lifted and the Mongols fled north- 
ward, the only traces they left were their official costume and 
their calendar which were immediately cast off. It is also 
Significant that between the departure of the Mongols and 
the invention of the Korean alphabet there was a tremeg- 
dlous upheaval in the Peninsula. The priest-ridden dynastyjof 
the Wangs fell before the anti-buddhistic Ta Jo.f The revo- 
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lution was bloodless, but the changes were enormous. His- 
tory shows few greater contrasts than that between the 
end of the last dynasty and the beginning of this. The 
capital was changed from Songdo* to its present site. The 
whole official personnel of the Government was changed and 
there was such a thorough cleaning out that any possible re- 
maining vestiges of Mongolian infiusnce were obliterated. 
It remains to lowk briefly at the relation between the new 
Ming dynasty and Korea at the time when -the Korean 
alphabet was made. As has been observed, it was a time 
of reconstruction in both countries and the relations between 
them were much looser than they had been before or have 
ever been since. As evidence of this, notice that after the 
beginning of the present Korean dynasty many generatiuns 
passed before the ceremony of the investment of Korean Kings 
by the Emperor of China was resumed. No tribute is men- 
tioned in Korean annals as having been sent to China during 
those first years, and while we have mention of envoys from 
China to Korea, there is little mention of envoys from “Korea 
to China. The statement, therefore, which has been made, 
that the idea of the Kurean alphabet emanated trom an 
embassy to Nanking, where there was a school of Thibetans 
and Sanscrit, seems to be wide of the mark. What makes 
this the more improbable is that the Buddhist monasteries 
. which were exceedingly ntmmerous in Korea, had for cen- 
turies abounded in Thibetan books as well as fanscrit. 
The spirit ot the first century of this dynasty was emi- 
nently original. The first kings of the dyrasty seem to have 
spent most of their time in sweeping away ancient customs 
— and putting in their place, not imitations uf the Chinese, but 
absolutely new customs. In order to get at the reason 
which was probably uppermost in the king’s mind when he 
gave the order for the making of the alphabet, let us notice 
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some of his other acts. He ordered the discontinuance of the 
useless and expensive custcm of haviug a mate at each 
royal tomb. He ordered that from that time on, instead of 
‘putting.one great stene over the coffin of a king, to put four 
smaller ones, because it would tax the people’s strength less. 
He ordered that «very main accused of capital crime should 
have three tria!s and that a written repoitef each should be 
sent to himself. He made it a crime to keep a corpse many 
days without interment in order to find a propitieus spot for 
burial and ordered all the superstitious books te be burned. 
He ordered no more presents of flowers or animals to be sent 
to the palace because of the «xpense to the people. He 
‘placed a drum in the palace gate so that any man with 
# grievance could come and strike it and obtain audience 
with: the king. He edited a book on agriculture to help 
the farmers. He mitigated the severity of punishments in 
the case of those. below 10 years, and, over 7. He edited 
the O Ryon Hang Sil” for the peeple. He ordered that if 
anyone, even his own relative, should oppress the people 
he should be severely punished. From these things it is 
plain to see that the idea underlying the making of the 
alphabet was the bettering of the condition of the common 
people. He was the people’s man. 

But what sources were there at that time from which 
the Koreans would have been likely to draw in the form~ 
ing of an alphabet? First, the Chinese written language, 
which we must set aside, for by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can we conceive of the Korean alphabet as being 
evolved out of the ideograms of China. Second, the Thibetan 
books in the Buddhiet monasteries, \ Buddhism was intro- 
duced into Korea about the time of Christ, or a very. little 
Jater and since that time has always played an important 
part in the peninsula. In the histories of the country we 
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frequently read that books-on the Buddhist faith were 
received from China. Sanscrit books also came, but in much 
smaller numbers. These are pure alphabets which had been 
in the country for many centuries and, these are the works 
to which one instinctively turns to find the source of the 
Korean alphabet. We have thus covered the external evi- 
dence as fully as can be done in such a short paper. In the 


next paper we will enter into a more critical examination 
of the characters themselves and see what internal evidence 
can do for us in the solving of the yroblem. 


H. B. HuxseErt. 


In the absence of Prof. Hulbert the foot-notes to this article have been 
supplied by the Editor. - 


THE JAPANESE INVASION. 


I THE PRELIMINARIES. 


Great events do not spring into being in an instant. A 
mighty movement or a new development in a nation or a 
race, is seldom if ever a Minerva, sprung full-armed from the 
head of a Jove. Rather it is generally a growth, which for 
a longer or shorter period has been nourished by time into exist- 
ence, and which,assimilating into its structure events and im- 
pulses, the mistakes, blunders and developments of national 
 djife, at last appears on the stage/of history to play its part. 
This was true of the Revolution in France, of the Slave 
Struggle in the United States, and a study of great movements 
among men will demonstrate it a principle of development. 
The mighty invasion which swept likea tornado up the Penin- 
sula of Chosun in 1592 and which promised to spread war and 
desolation far over the Asiatic Continent, was neither the 
child of a moment nor the creation of one man. Long be- 
fore Hideyoshi turned it in the direction of Chosurf it had 
been gendering in the Island Empire of Japan. It was 
the breaking forth of mighty energies, which, while’ they came 
in such a terrible form, under different circumstances might 
have assumed a very different aspect. To properly appreciate 
the causes and course of the invasion.a glance at Japanese 
history will be necessary. 

From 1340 to about. 1570 the Ashikaga family, under 
that peculiar dual system which divided the government of 
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the nation between the Emperor and his most powerful sub- 
ject, virtually ruled Japan.—The history of the entire pe- 
riod is one unending record of anarchy and bloodshed; ac- 
tivity there was but it was the activity of destruction. 
“Feudal fights, border brawls, the seizure of lands, the rise 
of—great clans, the siege and destruction of castles were 
staple ‘events.”* War was everywhere,— war without cause 
aud without purpose, tearing with fangs and claws at 
the vitals of the nation, enrolling family against family, clan 
against clan, class against class, teaching all professions, 
even the most sacred, to wield the sword and destroy human 
life in furtherance of selfish ends. 

As the years passed the black shadow settled deeper and 
more dense. The years of war and feudal strife became 
years of want, disease and lawlessness. The land, deprived 
of those who cultivated it, brought forth no increase; fam- 
ine cursed the nation while pestilence raged amid warrior 
ranks and fugitive hordes and slew them all alike. Many 
turned to outlawry and became thieves on Jand and water. 
The latter class were especially notorious extending their 
epredations far down the coast of the main land and to- 
day their name is a bugbear used by Chinese mothers to 
discipline unruly children. Neglect and lawlessness brought 
the public morals to tbe lowest plane, prostitution pre- 
vailed to a frightful: degree, and religious duties neglected by 
the priests were ignored by the people. “It is the potter’s 
field where all the outcast Judases of the moralists lie bur- 
ied. By common consent it has become the limbo of the 
playwright and the scape-goat of chronology.’ 

The lease of life to such conditions is alweys limit- 
ed. Out of the shifting mists of this dark period we be- 
hold three colossal figures emerge — Nobunaga, Hideyoshi 
* Griffis’ Mikado’s Empire. t Ibid. 
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and Iyeyasu. As the great fame of the last of this bril. 
liant trio lies just beyond the time of the invasion we 
can only accord hima passing notice. _ Entering into and 
sharing the fruits of the labors of his two predecessors 
the glory of his fame transcends even the splendor of 
his last resting place at the matvelous Nikko in northern 
Japan. Nobunaga and Hideyoshi were the incarnations 
of a new spirit and a new future for Japan. Warriors 
themselves, they were in full sympathy with the warring 
spirit of the time, but gathering its energies and pcwers 
under their personal control they directed-them against all 
opposition tu, the central authority and succeeded in estab- 
lishing something like order. In this work the magnificent 
Nobunaga fell and Hideyoshi managed to install himself 
as Nobunaga’s successor. Gifte‘l with a versatility of genius 
and favored with a career which constitute him a striking 
parallel to that European “Man of Destiny,” he entered 
upen his difficuit task with an ambitious heart. The year 
1588 found the work of Hideyoshi— the pacification of 
the land and the establishment of his own authority— pret- 
ty thoroughly done, while the power of arms through 
which it was accomplished was still in its fullest develop- 
ment and promised the most. Japan was a nation of veter_ 
ans without employment. And aside from the Taiko Hide- 
yoshi, probably few men realized with as great an apprecia- 
tion, the mighty power cf those tremendous energies. — 
now lying inactive in Japan. Created by the power of 
arms, apparently the very embodiment of arms, he ‘stood 
before the nation as the custodian of its energies. 

His was_the obligation to find them employmeat; ths pru- 
dence in which he was s9 well skilled lay this upon him 
if nothing more, for military inactivity very easily be- 
comes fruitful of military insubordination and those armed. 
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‘hosts might have found themselves employment not at all 
in ling with his plans. Hideyoshi as well as Nobunaga 
might/ have found a treacherous Akechi among his generals. 
And while various reasuns have been assigned as the chief 
cause of thé invasion, we have no hesitation in joining the 
Chosunese historians in looking upon this as the prime cause, 
Vis., 

l. The necessity the Taiko Hideyoshi was under to find 
employment for a nation of sofdiers chafing under an en- 
forced inactivity. 

The second of the main causes of this invasion appears 
equally palpable. Find his soldiers employment he mest, 
but where? that was the question. It was then he turned 
to the dream of his life, the conquest of China. 


Often does it appear in the course of his career. We 
are told that when Nobunaga sent him against the recal- 
citrant Mori he promised him, if successful, a high admin- 
istrative office. The young captain’s reply to his chief 
was:— 

“Divide the territory you would give me among these 
faithful captains who huve followed you so long and so 
well. As for me let me but have the revenues of certain 
places for a year and I shall be satisfied. I will 
butld ships to transport my soldiers, invade, and conquer 
Chosun, and with an army of Chosunese attack the Miugs. 
Again jin the years when he had risen to his lofty em- 
inence it is said that while restmg in a temple containing 
an image of the great her» loritomi, he patied the idol 
on the shoulder affectionately and said “You are my friend, 
for we are the only two men who, with empty hands have 
conquered all under the sky. Yet you are not as great 
as 1 am, for while you came from noble stock, I have 
sprung from the slave. And I am determined to obtain. 
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the Empire of the Mings; what thinkest thou of that ?” 
For,” adds the same narrative, “from the time he first 
broached it on the eve of his departure against Mori, this 
thought (of conquering the Mings) had never been lost 
by the Taiko.” And when he beheld his war-worn veter- 
ans fretting under the restraints of peaceful inactivity it 
came back, not as a dream of young manhood, but as an 
ambitions purpose possible of achievement. Everything 
seemed to favor it; Japan was at peace; recalcitrant lords 
had been brought back to fidelity; rebellion and outlawry 
had been -put down; his personal foes were protesting 
friendship; in the death of an idolized child he had him- 
self encountered a grief which he longed to forget in the 
rush and clash of battle. 

From these circumstances we are led to conclude that 
the second of the causes 8 lending to the invasion of Chosun 
was:— | 

2. The personal ambition of the amed Hideyoshi \ to 
conquer ‘ China. 

And before leaving this we would call attention to the 
fact that throughout the preliminaries and apparently until 
the first reverse of the Japanere in Chosun, China was the 
objective in all the Taiko’s plans. Chosun was to be but 
an incident in the way. Peking, not Séul was the priz: he 
coveted. The Chinese, not the Chosunese were the ones for 
whom Japancse swords were sharpened, and matchlock bul- 
lets moulded, and the flewer of Japanese chivalry enrolled. 

To a man of the versatility of Hideyoshi the opportunity 
was not long wanting to begin the execution of his design. 
The circumstances were as follows: Soon after the founding of 
the present Chosunese dynasty (1392) a treaty had been made 
between Japan and Chosun under the terms of which an ovca- 
- gional exchange of ambassadors had taken place. This treaty 
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was very unpopular in Chosun for the people had never ceased 
to regard their warlike neighbors as little better than savages. 
After one hundred years (about 1500) an agitation had been 
raised by the Chinese statesman Shin Siuk Chu which led 
to an abrogation of the treaty by Chosun and the ambassa- 
dorial visits were discontinued. This failure to accredit 
envoys and to send what Chosun called “a present” but which 
was received by Japan as “tribute”, could not but offend the 
Japanese, and Hideyoshi found in it just the pretext he 
needed to open negotiations with his neighbors. An embassy 
was determined upon, and Yashuhiro, a Tsushima man, was 
appointed its chief. But before following the envoy to his des- 
tination let us glance at the nation to which he was accredited. 

Two hundred years had passed since the old, corrupt gov- 
ernment of Korea had been overthrown and the Yi dynasty, 
ascending the Throne had restored to the land its au- 
cient name—Chosun. A profound peace reigned through- 
out the land; fur several generations no war had called 
the people from a quiet life to the rough activity of 
the camp. The main spice of Chosunese existence was 
the disputatious character of the schools, whose quarrels 
culminated soon after the invasion, in the dispute which 
gave to the nation the Noron and Soron sects in pulitics, 
which with their minor branches, the Namin and Pukin 
form the main political parties of today. It was a period 
of much prosperity. The years of peace which followed 
the overthrow of the Korean dynasty, had given the na- 
tion an opportunity to recover from the convulsions which 
attended that event. Populous cities were numerous and 
arts and manufactures were in a high state of develop- 
ment though a decline appeared about to set in. Wealth 
however had enervated the people. They had sunk deeper 
and deeper into a lethargic state of existence, and moral 
ruin was substituted for moral character. Surrounded by 
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luxury the nobles gave themselves up to riotous living; the 
rich dissipated great forties in pleasure; the lower classes 
as far as possible emulated “their betters”. The chronicles 
of the time abound in descriptions of feasts and merrymakings; 
of theatrical and acrobatic exhibitions in which, like in de- 
clining Rome the actors were often from the highest in the 


land; of wine, excess and debauchery, 


Martial vigor nad dissappeared and an impotent effemin- 
acy taken its place. The national army was enrolled as one 
mill;on of men,—now famous in native chronicles as “thei 
Army on paper,”— a description which enabies us to un- 
derstand the terror and dread which seized all hearts when 


the news of that terrible hcst at Fusan became known, and 
‘they fled before its onward march ‘like the scurrying of au- 


tumn Jeaves before November blasts. Neither in palace nor 
in hovel was there the manhood which could stand before a 


determined foe, while of all men, those who frequented the 


‘royal court were the-last to cross swords with the veterans 
of the Taiko. 


G. Henper JONES. 


TO THE YALOO AND BEYOND. 
L 


In giving anything like a faithful account of a journey in 
the country there are many things to be mentioned that are 
neither “lovely” nor “nice.” As far as possible, one should 
be aesthetic and see with a halo round each eye, but even 
then the shock may be too great fora tender Western nerv- 
ous system, and I would warn any who may be weak in 
this respect, not to peer closer into the mysteriés of country 
travel. — 

Koyang* is a little town of no importance, forty li from 
Seoul. Here we arrived, Moffett and I, about dark and dined 
op rice, red peppers, and fish-spawn, in the inspiration of 
which repast we turned in for the ‘night. 

We had started from Seoul about noon, with two ponies 
so piled up with bundles, that scarce anything could -be seen 
of them but the eight legs beneath. In our travelling party 
was a Mr. Saw, a Korean of considerable talent and culture 
who had lived for a long time in China, and on the border- 
land. We took him along, firstly, because he was a pleas- 
ant gentleman, and secondly, because he spoke Chinese and 
_ we did not know but we might go through Manchuria before 
returning. Saw was the awe-inspiring member of the 
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party, and gave dignity to us all. His monstrously padded 
clothes, and buge black spectacles gave him the appearance of 
a double-eyed Cyclop. His long pipe however, reassured 
one and demonstrated to the world that he was not a 
creature to be feared, but a gentle being of refinement 
and culture. | 

We took along a boy called Keumdoli. He was a genial 
youth, with a face that smallpox or something had pitted, 
until it looked like a battle-field of the fourth century. 

Another member of the party was a half-grown ter- 
rier, who cut capers and yelped as though he were going 
on a picnic of an hour or two, instead ofa journey of a thou- 
sand miles. He dived about here and there and looked so 
nimble withal, that the natives were inclined to view him 
not as a canis, but as a “kouisin” (demon), which these for- 
eigners. had taken along as congenial company. 

Koyang, so peaceful and quiet after Seoul, was certain- 
ly conducive. to slumber. We slept well, and next morn- 
ing early entered through a narrow pass into what is knowa 


‘@s the robber district.. We saw no robbers or highwaymen 


and the ordinary passers looked at our dog and not at. us. 

Apart altogether from highwaymen, there are historical] 
reminiscences connected with this place. In old days when 
Song-to* was capital, this mountain district was filled with 
some hundred or more Buddhist temples. During that dynas- 
ty which was favorable to Buddha, they remained unmoles- 
ted, but on the establishment of royalty in Han-yangf 
(Seoul) the Buddhists were routed out and these temples 
burned. “Only one trace of them remains today”, said Mr. 
Saw, “‘in spring time the stones underneath and about, are 
covered with bed-bugs, a yellow variety that have faded some- 
what for having remained 500 years without the proper 
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means of subsistence”. I am informed tuo, in all seriousness 
that notwithstanding their long fasting some still weigh 
as much as halfapound. A little further along we came up- 
on the Miruk, two stone figures looking down upon us from 
a mountain side. They were hammered out of the solid 
rock, six orseven hundred years ago, when Song-to was cap- 
ital, and for this reason:— Song-to looked with anxiety upon 
the- increasing influence of Han-yang. It likened the moun- 
tains around Seoul to a huge cat that was about to pounce 
upon the rat-mountains of Song-to. What could be done ? 
The King in the latter place fearing that he might perish 
along with the rats caused his people to cut these “ miruk”’ 
out of the mountain side to face Seoul and guard Song-to. 
On the afternoon of Feb. 29th. after a tiresome heavy walk 
we came suddenly through a hill pass, overlooking the Im- 
chin river. The ice which had been floating down, had formed 
a jam just in front of the gate built here. This blocked 
our way, and nothing remained but to slide horses, men, bun- 
dles, and everything over a neighboring precipice, and catch 
a boat a little further up where there was clear water. It 
is interesting to see a coolie handling himself in such a 
place with 150 Ibs. on his back, for he often does so and 
does it well. The most remarkable part of our performance, 
was the horseman bringing the two ponies over. He just took 
a firm hold of the halter, made a bound for the edge, and 
never looked back until he had reached the bottom. The 
little pony slid, and rolled, and in a twinkle was at the 
foot too, apparently much to its own surprise, the other fol- 
lowing in like manner. Three or four towsy-headed fellows 
propelled us over in a scow that leaked ominously. At last 
they did land us partly by carrying on their backs, and 
partly by dumping us in the water and withal amid great’ 
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noise and confusion. Ten li further on we found an inn, where 


they kindled a fire beneath the floor, ‘that not only warmed, 


but baked us the livelong night. This is only a trifling 
matter, and yet it is not as easy to endure the baking 
process gracefully, as a cold outsider might think. Ona 
promontory overlooking this river, which is called “Im-chin” 
we had noticed a little monumental building, quite insig- 
nificant in appearance, and yet there is connected with it one 
of those oft-repeated Korean tales. About four centuries ago 
there lived a prophet here called Yul-kok* who built an 


oddlyshaped structure on this same promontory. It was his 


custom to frequently oil all the wood-work inside and out, and 
when asked the meaning said he was preparing it to be burnt. 
Said he, punning on the name of the river, “Among the years to 
come, in the one called Im-chin, on a certain night, (giv- 
ing the date) this building must be burned or great. disaster 
will overtake the nation.” Before the year of his prophecy 
had come, Yul-kok fell sick and died, leaving bis older broth- 
er to keep the house oiled and burn it on the appointed 


‘hight. The year Im-chin came round, and with it the inva- 


sion of the Japanese, and their march on Seoul. The Korean 
King fled for his life. In the night, almost alone, he was trying 
in vain to pick his way over these mountains, expectiug every 
moment to be captured by those following hard after him. 
When the darkness seemed to make further escape impossi- 
ble, suddenly: a fire blazed up from a point just in front, 
lighting all the surrounding country. In its light the King 
made his way over the mountains, across the river, ard 
ultimately escaped. This was the predicted night,and the 
words of the dead prophet had saved the King. Now on 
this same promontory stuods this little building in modest. 
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commemoration of it all. The weather this day had been 
soft and balmy, some of the willow-buds already showing 
signs of life. On there trees and others by, the wayside we 
found rags and trinkets tied, and stones heaped up beneath. 
This is the Korean method of charming away azk (ill luck) 
a something that evil spirits are supposed to be constantly 
fastening on to mortals. There is no special sacred tree in 
Korea. This day we passed an oak, a maple, and a cedar, all 
of them hanging with foul offerings. According to Korean 
demonology a tree is the abiding place for evil spirits of all 
kinds. Inside of the roots and bark, everywhere in fact, ar- 
mies of these are found. My boy awoke me one night, say- 
ing that he could not sleep because demons were throwing 
up sand against the window, and that they were coming 
out of anold stump behind the house. 1 went out to inves- 
tigate this stump and found it, and the chips scattered - a- 
bout giving forth a pale phosphorescent light, that the boy 
said was“kouisin” sure. Along the road too, were numbers of 
straw effigies, such as are made at New Year season, and 
sold for a few cash. Somewhat human in shape, about 
a foot and a half in height, and each supposed to be the 
likeness of some one. Inside is a little cash, and accompany- 
ing it a written statement, saying whom it represents, with 
a prayer for the coming yesr. The object then is to rid one’s 
self of this as the Jews did the scapegoat. Sometimes 
they are burned, but oftener are kept up till the evening of 
the 14th day of the Ist. month when wandering beggars come 
by, calling “Give us chayoong’. The mannikin is passed 
through the partially opened gate,itand the misfortunes of 
the year becoming the property of the old beggar, who 
sells his peace of soul for the few cash inside the “chayoong’’.. 

Next day we were to enter Song-to, the capital of the 
Wongs (former dynasty). Rain came on and drowned our 
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enthusiasm, and made walking anything but pleasant. One 
of the signs that we were approaching the city were the large 
hats we saw. They are of a shape peculiar to this district, are 
made of straw, wide, pointed, and umbrella like.. They resem- 
ble the hats worn by the Buddhists, and have come down 
from the time when it was fashionable to dress as Buddha 
did. Abeut 3 o-clock we passed through a long, tablet- 
lined street, and put up at an ion just outside of the south 
gate. Here we waited till 7 p. wu. for lunch. One does 
grow to be patient and long-suffering in Korea, and cer- 
tainly the sooner he grows to be so the better for himself. 
The only way to be happy when travelling is to give 
Koreans time. Let them work out their part of the pil- 
grimage in their own way. It is altogether useless to la- 
bor, and fret, and hurry them, for they will be just as 
slow as ever and love you less withal. Rather strange it 
is that a Jand so tedious, should be so rich in the “hurry 
up” style of words; Ossa, Quippe, Ullui, Soki, Bballi, Patpi, 
Chiicksi, Chankam, Souipkei, Nallai, Narlkum, are a few of 
the more common that we try our hand at, and that we 
hear every duy. The native hears them too, and they have 
as much effect on him as paper balls on twenty iuch armor 
plate. 

We remained a few days in Song-to meditating over 
its ruins. The terraced ground, with the fuundations still 
solid, and the cut stones tumbled here and there, remind 
us of the ancient palace, which fell when the Angevins 
were ruling in England. The tewn too has altogether an 
antiquated look. «Only a few of the buildings remain 
inside of the walls, and these are well on the way to 
ruin. ’ 

About Song-to we found a number of ginseng fields. 
Sheds some three and a half feet high, and of about the 
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same width, are arranged in long rows. The earth is built 
up under these and kept in place by slates, and here the 
ginseng grows. | | 

We also visited a far-famed quarter by the east wall. 
There is a little stream here with a stone bridge that has 
been partly railed round. We ask, ‘‘Why the railing?” 
Because of one sacred stone in the middle, on which are 
marks like blood. The story goes that at the fall of Song- 
.to, a certain prince called Cheung“, who refused homage to 
the usurpers, was riding back to the city, when a murderer ly- 
ing in wait killed him qn the bridge. His blood sank into 
the stone; blood honored of the gods they say, and 500 
years cannot wash out the spot. The natives believe im- 
plicitly in it all, and to the present dynasty this bridge has 
ever been a sort of Banquo’s ghost. 

Leaving the old capital our road led nerthward through 


& more mountainous district, cut here and there with slate 
quarries. On the first day out, being tired with the heavy 
roads, we stopped at an inn of which a woman seemed to 
be the sole managing director. We felt sorry for ber at 
first, for she looked as though all the seats of war since the 
Song-to dynasty had been mapped upon her face, but a 
little later on we feared her, for there was a keen edge 
to her voice that made us reply in accents meek and hum- 
ble. Her toilet was grimy with time and smoke, and was 
so arranged that everything seemed to centre just under 
her arms, giving her a warlike as well as a domestic air. 
She smiled and said kind things about our dog,-so that 
we felt drawn to this goddess of the mountains. Indeed, 
we mention her because she is one of the few characters 
whom we still see in memory. 


At the highest point of the road was a shrine to some 
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spirit or demon,’ supposed to be in possession of the place. 
Inside of it was the common picture of a Korean riding 
on a tiger. We noticed that the natives spoke respectfully 
of the tiger, calling him “San Yun Kam” (the old gentle- 
man of the mountains!). “They have all learned in Korea to 
be polite to their superiors, which accounts for this and the 
offerings that were made before the shrine. We. felt, how- 
ever, that a more likely party to fear was the old lady at 
the foot of the hill,.and in case of our dwelling in those, 


we should make our offering to her, and give the tiger 
and kouisin (demon) a second place. 


J. S. Gaue. 


NOTES ON RECENT RUSSIAN ARCHAIC RESEARCH- 
ES ADJACENT TO KOREA, AND REMARKS ON 
KOREAN STONE IMPLEMENTS. 


If time permitted I would cheerfully occupy many pages 
of the Korean Repository with an account of recent sesearches 
made in the Usuri region by a scientific society at Vladivos- 
tock, instituted for that specific purpose, but as the Reposi- 
tory (this mest promising cvadjutor in the wide field of Asiatic 
exploration) is this moment going to press, I can only offer a 
few remarks to show that this new serial is likely to receive 
valuable communications from collaboraters in Oriental 
Siberia, a résumé of whose labors, already in print, should be 
translated from Kussian for publication in this periodical. 
I shwll myself endeavor in a humble manner to supplement 
those interesting researches by enlisting the services of foreign 
residents in this kingdom, pointing out to them a field of 
inquiry which is open to all who are domiciled in the Pen- 
insula. I refer to a search for kitchen-middens. It is well 
known that shelkmounds exist in some portions of the 
coasts of Japan, which abound in stone implements that were 
employed in prehistoric ages, and it is not a matter of 
surprise’ therefore that similar monuments of antiquity have 

been discovered on the littoral of the continent. 

Kitchen-middens have been found, not far from the Tumen 

Ula (the boundary between the southern portion of the Sibe- 
rian province Primorsk, and the Korean province Hamkyeng) 
containing stone implements, spools, fragments of pottery, and 
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skulis, while grave-tumuli have been discovered in various 
places in the southeastern part of Korea, containing besides 
pottery and stone implements, rings of copper heavily gilded, 
parts of horse-trappings, such as buckles and other ornaments. 
The kitchen-midden discoveries between Passiets and 
Viadivostock have been figured and described by MM. Busse 
and Margurite, but I have none of their writings at hand. I 
have however in my possession a spear-head from that 
shell-mound which is here represented full size. 


a 


Search should be made for similar articles. It is an 
argillaceous mineral quarried on the rapids of the upper streams 
of the Yalung and Tumen Ula whence doubtless came the 
arrow-head that had been shot into the bird concerning which 
Confucius was consulted—if my memory does not fail me. 

Hitherto no kitchen-middem has been discovered in 
Korea; Korean archaeological contributions have been de- 
rived from grave-tumuli, and I hope this missive will move 
some of the residents of this kingdom to institute inquiries 
on the subject. 

Thee aboriginal tribes of these coasts found shell-fish 
at the mouths of streams that flowed into the sea, which 
with adjacent forests afforded them ample subsistence. In 
process of time accumulations of shells formed mounds, sucha 
as are in course of formation at the present time on the 
Korean coast, which for unknown ages have been utilized as 
fertilizer. But before the value of lime was appreciated by 
tillers of the soil shell-heaps were allowed to remain. Dust 
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and seeds gradually gave rise to luxuriant vegetation culmin- 
ating in forest growths. Travellers unacquainted with this 
aspect of shell-mounds may pass them without recognizing 
their true character. They are commonly sloping, seven 
feet high, flattened on the top, and several hundred fect 
in length. Stone utensile that accident threw upon them 
from time to time gravitated, and are to be looked for some 
distance below the surface, consequently excavators should 
attack the mounds near the level ground, and not be disap- 
pointed by meagre results. Great numbers of stone im- 
plements were obtained from the Siberian mound, but 
that was owing to the entire removal of the shells for 
burning into lime (they yielded over 1000 tons); ordinarily 
considerable extent of digging might expose only an occa- 
sional specimen. 

Korean archaic implements have thus far been discov- 
ered in grave-mounds only, and are chiefly mortuery earthen 
vessels; many have been pictured and described by Mr. Jouy.* 

Not less interesting to archacologists are the primitive 
Korean stene culinary vessels such as were employed before 
the invention of the petter’s wheel. Nowe of these seem to 
have been dug from tombs. ‘lhéy are to be found in palac- 
es, in the houses of nobles, and sometimes in temples and 
curio-shops.t Those here figured represent the entire stock 
en hand in the shops ef Seoul which have been almost 
emptied by foreign connoisseurs. Jt wonld not be strange if 
stone-cutters should undertake to supply the new demand. 
As a matter of fact, natives will oceasienally say that sonae 
have been made in modern times. 


*See Report of the National Museum, Srothsenian Institution 1887—1889. 


FCuriosity shops have been denuded of all articles having Arabic and 
Sanscrit inscriptions. It is desirable that accounts of these interesting 
<vidences of former commercial intercourse between Korea and India 
should be given in the Aarean AvPasitary. 
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1. FURNACE WITH HANDLES AND CovER. Height, 7 inches; 
diameter across top, 9 inches; weight, 8} Ibs. 
This represents what for lack ofa better term might 
be called a covered saucepan with a fireplace not under- 
neath, but in the centre, the viands being placed in 
the space around it. ‘The same vessel is often seen on 
festive occasions in southern China, made of earthen- 
ware. It probably suggested the samavar, so indispens- 
able to Russian social existence. 


. 2. VessEL FoR CooKING P:cE. Depth, 3} inches; diameter, 


across ears, 17 inches; weight; 64 Ibs. 


. 3. OcraGonAL FuRNACE. Height, '74 inches; diameter, across 


top, 7 inches. 

4. Height, 3} inches; diameter, across top, 10 inches; diame- 
ter, across mouth of bowl, $4 inches; depth of bowl, 
2} inches. 
Some say that the hollow of these vessels with broad 
rims is used’ for charcoal fire; meat, fish &c. being placed 
on the nm. 


. 5. A cIRCULAR BOX wiTH covER. Height, 4 inches; 


diameter, 4 inches. 


. 6.A SMALL FuRNACE. Height, 5} inches; diameter, 43 


inches. 


. 7. FURNACE WITH HANDLES. Height, 8 inches; ‘diameter, 


across top, 8} inches. 

8. Tza-por. Height, 44 inches; diameter, at base, 5 inches; 
weight, 3 lbs; thickness + of an inch. 
This tea-pot has the hammer of Thor (of Norse 


mythology) or the Indian swastika re , used for pak 
(myriad), in distinct relief. 


Fig. 9. Iscense-urner. Height, 44 inches; diameter, 5 inches, 
Fig.10. A SMALL BOX FOR HOLDING INCENSE. 
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At first glance the tea-pot vessels might be taken 
as evidence that tke article was fabricated since the in- 
troduction of tea-drinking, but as a matter of fact Koreans 
do not use tea. Vessels of this description are made for infu- 
sing gentian and other herbs. 

These utensils are a steatitic mineral, which from exposure 
to fire and oil assumed a bright black as if polished. They were 
all hewn from solid reck, one of the largest of them, Fig.1, 


is only one fifth of an inch thick and being so thin ex- 
hibits great skill in chiseling. Great labor must have been 


bestowed upon these stone implements as they present the 
appearance of having been turned in a lathe. 

Pots are met with having the capacity of over a peck 
measure. One of this size, a present from the King of Korea 
to Dr. Allen, is in the museum of the Smithsonian Institute. 
‘lt is circular, with projecting octagonal rim just below its 
mouth, has a rounded bottom, without legs, and was evidently 
constructed to be placed on an earthen or stone furnace. It | 
is all hewn out of a single rock. 

In the northern part of Korea, where this mineral is 
found the octagonal pipes are cut with knives out of stone. 
Boxes for holding tobacco show, as well as tobacco pipes, 
that stone-ware working is not a lost art. 

Natives concur in saying that viands cooked in these 
stone vessels are more toothsome than such as are prepared 
in metal or earthenware. In order to ascertain whether this is 
simply a bit of folk-lore, a lady-resident has just submitted 
the question to a test;—a party of guests partook of astew, 
one portion of which was cookedin one of these stone vessels, 
the other in a metallic vessel— the concensus was almost 
altogether in favor of the stone vessel as affording greater 
gustatory satisfaction than the stew from the metal vessel. 
‘The improved. flavor was perhaps due to the gradual sim- 
mering which the slower heat-conducting material afforded. 

It is remarkable that while in the West tradition of an 
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age of stone had been obliterated by the course of time and 
is known only in consequence of discoveries of stone imple- 
ments, tradition in Korea is explicit touching the. use of 
stone anterior to the use of metals. 

To return to Siberian archaic and ethnic researches. 
Apart from these prehistoric monuments, numerous discoveries 
have been made of remains of cities that existed in the Usuri 
valleys and on the coast within the Pehai kingdom (coter- 
minous with Kerea) which flourished during the Tang epoch, 
many of which have been described by M. Sheveleff a pains- 
taking Chinese scholar, who has undertaken to elucidate 
these discoveries by translations from Chinese historical rec- 
ords. Before I quitted Vladivostock, Prince Krapotikin 
imformed me of another city, remains of which he had just 
discovered. Thus the Repository will be probably the 
first in the field to lay those researches before English-speak- 
ing readers. On the day that I sailed from Vladivostock, 
a partial photograph was taken of astone just ploughed up 
which came into the possession of M. Sheveleff, and which 
I relyctantly consent to be copied for the Repository— 
reluctantly, because it gives only the mght half of the 
inscription—the left half was not thought a success, and 
was not td be taken until the day after my departure. Asa 
homely proverb expresses “half a loaf is better than no bread,” 
I allow the editor to have his own way (See opposite page). 
Now that the Ice Autocrat of the Frigid Zone interdicts for a 
season communication with Siberia, itis likely that full infor- 
mation ou the inscription will reach the farthest Orient via 
Petersburgh, and. therefore, readers of the Jiepository must 
be contented with this morseljspeculating meanwhile on the 
distance to which the Uigur Turks travelled eastward— the 
inscription being Uigur. 


Seoul, Jan. 19, 1892. 


‘ D. J. Maccowan. 
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1891—_RETROSPECT. 


We have allowed ourselves epace for a bare recapitulation 
of the leading events of the year in Korea; their fuller discus- 
sion may be taken up in later numbers of the Reposttory. 
Early in the year numerous changes took place in the for- 
eign official body. All the legations, expect the English 
and American, together with the Advisorship changed hands. 
In the Korean government proper, nochanges of importance 
took place and the old incumbents are still in favor. And 
this notwithstanding the sweeping prophecy that this, the 
00th year of the reigning dynasty, should be its last. 

In the foreign community of the capital the year will be re- 
meu bered as one of untisually numerous departures and ar- 
rivals. In addition to those from the official body we have 
to record the departure of Rev. and Mrs. Underwcod, Mrs. 
M. F. Scranton, Dr and Mrs. Scranton, Mr. and Mrs. Maertens, 
Prof. and Mrs. Hulbert, all of whom were among the oldest 
foreign residents in the place. At the Ports the changes 
have been chiefly by way of arrivals, and these consequently 
report an increase of foreign residents while Seoul barely 
bolds its own. ‘There has however been a Jarge influx of 
Japanese and Chinese traders, artisans and laborers, and still 
larger numbers are expected during 1892. This we are in- 
clined to take as the explanation of the somewhat remarka- 
ble Proclamation against the sale of houses in the city 
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given on another page. 
The native currency (copper “cash”) which had sunk in 


value from 1500 to 2100 for the Japsnese dollar during 1890, 
depreciated still further during I891 and at one time stood 
below 3300 to the dollar. During the month of ])ecember it 
fluctuated between 2700-3000, This depreciation is probably due 
to three causes: First, the demands of the Foreign Trade carried 
on at Chemulpo and Seoul; second, the inferior quality of the 
coin issued in such enormous quantities during the last two 
years; finally, and we mightsay chiefly, the greater facility 
the silver dollar affords for hording wealth. Koreans are 
noted for their skill, if not for the idea of “freezing down” 
money, & process as secure and burglar-proof as the latest clock- 
lock, ac long as Jack Frost stands guard, and much treasure 
is temporarily preserved in this way from seizure. At tke 
same time, the silver dollar (yen) in which the natives now 
have implicit confidence is stored away so much more cuas- 
ily that many of the natives declare silver can never 
become a medium of exchange in the Peninsula. The mo- 
ment a silver coin is seen in circulation, itis bought by the 
miser and put away for safe keeping. In November the au- 
thorities issued a proclamation attempting to regulate the 
distribution as well as the value of the old coin and at 
the same time foretold the early issue of several denomina- 
tions of properly coined copper and silver. The excitement cre-_/ 
ated by this modern-sounding document lasted in all three 
davs and the new coins have not yet put in an appearance. 

_The “rainy season”, beginning in June and continuing 
well on into September, was the most trying one foreiguers 
have experienced in the Peninsula. Natives say there has 
been nothing like it for twelve years. Before the heavy pours 


had fully subsided an epidemic broke out among the cattle 
and in a few weeks these fine animals had entirely disap- 
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peared from the streets. In some districts near Seoul only 
two or three out of a hundred survived. The Government took 
prompt action to prevent the slaughter of bullocks, empha- 
sizing as usuai their value in tilling the sorl, and also warned 
the people against diseased beef. But owners were so anxious 
to sell and the price of beef fell so lew that for nearly two 
months beef-eating seemed to constitute the chief occupation 
of the masses. In consequence of this, fat dogs are now in 
demand, many of the poorer people believing that a correspund- 
ing feast of dog's mest will counteract any poison there may 
have been lurking in the beef. Nearly all the fuel for the city az 
well as the freight between the Port and Seoul being carried or 
hauled heretofore by bullocks, we are spending the winter on 
the uncomfortable edge of a fuel-famine. Men are seen on the 
street with Joads of wood on their backs asking as high as 
4000 “cash” ($1.40) per mat-load. Coal being carried for 
foreign consumers on the backs of coolies all the way from 
Chemulpo to Seoul, 27 miles, costing not less than $1.00 per 
bag for carriage alone. The winter set in early and is more 
severe than usual. The need of some reliable means of trans- 
portation between the capital,and its sea-port was probably 
never more keenly felt. Although the river did not freeze over 
earlier than usual, the weather was so threatening that large 
and small craft went into winter quarters at an early date 
leaving the immense amount of belated freight to the slow- 
footed peony, the remaining bullocks and the indelent coolie. 
The number of those who will breathe freer when the river 
opens and beats begin tv run is not inconsiderable. 
Fortunately the harvest was good, and the price of food 
though high is not exorbitant. The steady cold weather, 
though severe for those who are in want of fuel, has built 
roads and bridges 'to the farthest bounds of the kingdom and 
thus facilitates transportation. 
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Politically Korea has enjoyed a year of peace. Some over- 
aggressive Japanese fishermen visited the sacred domain of the 
Quelpart fishing-women and with these managed to raise 
quite a war-cloud. The quondam gynocracy resurted to vio- 
lence and a number of lives were lost on each side. For the 
present, however, the matter bas been peaceably laid aside, and 
attention seems to be directed to those things that. promise 
larger and more wholesome remuneration than war. 


EDICTS, PROCLAMATIONS &c. 


The //an-syeng-pou issued the following in the 11th moon. 

This proclamation ‘s issued to inform the people that it has been 
customary to value houses by the number of rooms, but in recent years the 
people of this magistracy have held their houses at very high prices and 
those who have sold have done so at three times the real value. The num- 
ber of sales outright to Chinese merchants and foreigners of other nation- 
alities has steadily increased and cannot be estimated. The dwelling-places 
of our own people are gradually- becoming narrower and more inadequate. 
This is more especially the case in the middle, west, and south wards (fou) 
of the city. Accordingly the va!ue of houses has been raised in other parts of 
the city as well. Ourown people being unable to purchase at such high 
rates, ahe buildings are drifting into the hands of Chinese merchants and 
foreigners from other ccvnir'es. Where shall the officials and merchants 
of Seoul reside if this continues? Although there is provision made in 
the treaties with other nations for the transfer of real estate (houses) the 
sale of property by our people from merely mercenary motives cannot be 
regarded as sanctioned by the treaties. 

The magistracv has laid the matter before His Majesty as well as 
before the Foreign Office a d henceforth if any of our people, because of 
high prices offered, sell to Chinese merchants or foreigners from other 
kingdoms special invest‘gaticn will be made and the sale prohibited. 

The sale of houses simply and solely for the sake of gain is not a 
legitimate form of business. If therefore any such sales are discovered by 
this Office the seller will be arrested, severely punished, and fined to the 
amount he received for the building over and above the real value. 

There willbe no pardon. . 

Should any of the poor people whose houses are near those of Chinese 
merchants and foreigners from other kingdoms, desire to sell their property 
to said Chinese merchants or fcreigners they must first lay the matter be- 
fore this magistracy for examination and approval. We have therefore is- 
sued this proclamation and informed the public so that there may not 
be one man who has not heard or understood and thus ignorantly fall in- 
to sin and find no place for repentanee. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To The Editor of The Korean Repositury. | 
While the question of the Chinese Opium Traffic is calling forth 
special discussion and petitions in England may I ask you to pive space 
for a few words on the subject in behalf of the Korean people. 
A visit to the Northern city of Euiju on the Chinese torder, reveals 
the fact that the Opium habit is rapidly making its way’ among this 
people and that unless steps are taken to prevent its increase it bids 
fair to become as great a curse to the Koreans as it has tecome to 
the Chinese. In Euiju I was told by Koreans that the vice is estab- 
lished with many and is fast becoming a habit with hundreds, it hav- 
ing been introduced by the Chinese merchants trading there. 

In connection with the inn where! stopped was a flourishing Opiuin- 
smoking trade,and since my return to Seoul, upon inquiry I am told 
that there are joints in Seoul and Chemulpo. These are said to be 
operated by Chinese but patronized by Koreans also. 

The vice is growing most amongst the upper classes and those 
who have some money. A ple already given to every sensual in- 
dulgence, but with this added, what little strength of character they 
have will be utterly destroyed. As friends of Korea and her people 
let us add our voices to the plea for a prohilition of this traffic. 


Very Sincerely 


S. A. Moffett. 
THE PURCHASE OF A KING. 

During the past week a deed was placed on record by which) His Majesty 
the king of Korea, became the owner of the residence on | circle occu- 
pied by the legation from that country. Owing mainly, no doubt, to the fact 
that the Koreans, in respect to dress and other details of manners and cus- 
oms, have different ideas than those that prevail in this country it was sus- 
pected that they were not quite up to our civilization. But they have 
shown a marked facility in reaching the conclusion that real estate in 
Washington is worth having. There are other countries having legations 
here which are supposed to be abreast of western civilization, but with 
lew exceptions they have failed to grasp this very essential and practical 
idea. The government of Her Brittanic Maiesty some twenty years ago di;- 

layed its foresight in acquiringa property v hich is now one of the most valua- 
le in the city. The Germar government and the Mesican government some 
years later followed this example, and their investments, if they wise! 
to realize in cold cash, would pay a handsome profit. Not such a prof- 
it jJhowever, if they had bought some vears before. The Korean legation 
has only been accredited to this government for a short time and it 
must be acknowledged that they have not wasted their opportunities. It 
might be stated for the benefit of diplomats still occupying rented hous- 
es that the Koreans have displayed a prudence and a business savacity 
which is valuable as an example, and that they can be followed in this- 
respect with the unquestioned faith that if there is not millions in 1 there 
is a good, reliable investment. It is a good way to go to obtain evi- 
dence as tothe desirability of Washington real estate as an investment, a id 
although there are plenty of competent opinions to be obtained nearer home 
yet it is gratifying to know that the King of Korea in the midst of his en- 

grossing duties keeps posted in regard to real estate values in this city. 
Lhe Evening Star. 


